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THE ROUND TO WEES OF ULSTER. 

(Continued from vol, A^ page \Z9.) 



ARMOY TOWER, COUNTY OF ANTRIM. 



. renown, and grace is dead ; 



The wine of life is drawn, and the mere lees 
Is left this vault to brag of." — Shakspeare. 



In the barony of Carey, County of Antrim, is situated the village of Armoy, once an important 
place in the ancient territory of Dalriada. The first entry respecting it, in the Annals of the Four 
Masters^ records the fact of its being set on fire by Cumee OTlynn in 1177, during an expedition 
of John De Courcy. In 1247 it is again mentioned, casually, in connection with a predatory ex- 
cursion made by Eachmarcach O'Kane, Lord of Kianaghta and Firnacreeva, into the territory of 
Manus O'Kane. The present name is contracted from the Irish Airthar-muighe (Arthermoy, the 
eastern plain). From Dr. Reeves, the great authority in such matters, and the notes to the Four 
Masters^ the following particulars are collected : — In "early times Dalriada was divided into sixteen 
tuoghs or districts, of which the cynamond of Armoy and Raghlins was one. The taxation in 1306 
Avas — " The Church of Ethirmoy, £4 lis. 4d. ; Tenth, 9s. IJd." Its foundation, according to Dr. 
Reeves, was in A,D. 474. The Tripartite Life relates that St. Patrick, having baptised Clean, on the 
subsequent evidence of his great advance in piety and learning, placed him as bishop over the church 
of Rath-mugia or Arthir-mugia, the chief town of the Dalredini. Jocelin and Ussher call this 
church Dercan. With this place is connected the curious legend respecting St. Patrick and Glean 
the bishop, wherein the latter, having offended his master by receiving into communion Saran, a 
prince of Dalaradia, whom Patrick had excommunicated, showed his contrition by prostrating 
himself before the saint's chariot. The charioteer, on seeing this, pulled up, but was ordered to 
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proceed on his course; this he declined doing; and the matter ended by the prophecy that the 
church of Armoy should be three times destroyed and polluted with blood in punishment of Olcan's 
fault.* Here, at a very early period, there is a record of the existence of a water-mill, found in the 
" Inquisitio post-mortem" of the property of William de Burgo, Earl of Ulster — such a mill, pro- 
bably, as is described in the Ulster Journal of Archmology^ vol. 4, p. 6. By King James the First's 
charter this church was appropriated to the archdeaconry of Connor. Dr. O'Conor mentions, on the 
authority of a MS. of the fourteenth century, in the Stowe Library, Armoy as one of twenty-one an- 
cient monasteries which had schools of instruction attached to them. The present church, Dr, Reeves 
states, stands on the old foundation, but is not so long as the original. Near it, and surrounded 
by graves, stands what remains of the Round Tower, which was carefully explored by the writer 
on the 2lst and 22d September, 1843. The other parties present were the Rev. Mr. Harvey and 
his son, of Turnarobert ; Mr. Arthur McGee, of Ballycastle ; and, on the second day, Mr. T. M. 
Birnie, of Carrickfergus ; and Mr. Edward Benn, of Glenravel. 

What remains of the tower has been fitted up as a belfry, by putting a wooden roof on the walls, 
of which about forty feet are still standing. The door, the only opening, is on the south side, and 
measures one foot aoven inches wide, and five feet nine inches in height. From it to the floor was 
eight feet six inches ; but now, to the level of the burying-ground, is only five feet four inches. 
The walls are of mica slate ; and during the excavation a part of the original roof was discovered, 
formed on the same plan precisely as the stone preserved at Antrim, and already described in the 
notices o? the tower there. The door is semicircular- headed, the arch being cut out of one block, and 
ornamented by an architrave also cut on the same lintel stone. It folloAvs the curve of the arch, 
and it is probable that originally the sides of the door-way exhibited a continuation of the same 
projection. They, however, have been repaired at some period. There is no appearance of cross 
or other decoration. A view of this tower, given in the Irish Penny Magazine^ is incorrect, for it 
shows an ornament over the door that does not exist. The wall of the building is three feet five 
inches thick. The interior diameter is eight feet two inches, and it does not seem to vary in this 
dimension. At the door there is a projection of the walls for the support of a floor, and another 
about ten feet higher up. As the tower had been cleared out several times by persons anxious to 
procure the droppings of pigeons, which build in the roof, it did not promise any very important 
result ; but the inquiiy was fortunately proceeded with. 

In the course of the excavation only loose debris^ with small portions of wood and stone, and 
jaws of animals, were thrown out for several feet ; but at length a skull and other human remains 
Avere found, packed up against the wall on the north side. These were evidently in the same po- 
sition as at first placed. Portions of horn were also found, and remains of the fallen part of the 

* Colgau Vit. Trip. p. 47. 
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tower. Anything observed hitherto was considered of little importance, as all to this depth may 
have been disturbed at some period posterior to the erection of the building. The skull, neverthe- 
less, had an appearance of considerable antiquity. When the search was continued to a further 
depth of some feet, another skull was found, imbedded like a fossil, lying on |he south-east side of 
the line of the entrance, but without any other bones of the skeleton with it. This skull lay with 
the upper part towards the centre of the tower, and the lower jaw towards the wall. The material 
it was imbedded in was stiff clay ; and there was this peculiarity attending it, that it was contained 
in a hollow space in the wall, which appeared to have been constructed to contain it, in the man- 
ner of a rude niche. Mr, Benn and Mr. Birnie, with the writer, examined it in situ, and were all 
equally struck by the fossil-like appearance it presented — an appearance previously observed in simi- 
lar instances. It is an interesting circumstance to notice, that the three upper cervical vertebrse were 
found in connexion with this skull, or in situ as respects the cranium, andn'o other bones were found 
in the same place that seemed to be parts of the same body. The inference drawn by the parties 
present was, that the head buried here had been, when in a recent state, severed from the trunk. 
The under jaw and vertebrse were nearly in the same horizontal line ; — in fact just so much of the 
vertebral column remained as must have been removed with the head if taken off while the muscles 
and integuments were recent. 

This relic Avas obtained, fortunately, in a nearly perfect state. In the place where it lay a fire 
had been burned, and it had been deposited on a bed of peat ashes and charcoal before being 
covered with the clay. Several pins, formed of deers' antlers, were found: they seemed to have 
been used by the builders in setting out their work. A portion of a line, made of twisted hair, was 
also discovered, and a piece of sand-stone, most probably used for whetting the workers' tools. 

The discovery of a head so distinctly interred separate from the body gives more than usual interest 
to the skull exhumed from this tower. That such a practice was not without precedent with the 
ancient Irish is proved by several facts. For instance, in the case of the skulls found in an ancient 
burial-ground near the Giant's Ring, so accurately detailed in the Ulster Journal ofArchceology^ vol. 
3, p. 360, and in several instances recorded by the Four Masters, 

Age of Christ, 568. After that Dermot, son of Fergus Cerrbeoil, had been twenty years King of Ireland, he was 
slain by Aodh Dubh, son of Suibhne, King of Dalaradia, of Rathbeg, in Moy-line. His head was conveyed to 
Clonmacnois, and his body was buried at Connor. 

The Editor of the Four Masters, in a note on the name Kinnity, says ** Cenneitigh, i.e. the head of Etech, so called 
according to a note in the Felire Aenffuis, at the 7th of April, from Etech, an ancient Irish heroine, whose head 
was interred here." 

Under the year 1432, the following entry occurs : — " Great and frequent depredations were committed by Manus Mac 
Mahon upon the English, many of whom he slew ; and he placed their heads upon the stakes of the garden of 
Baile-na-Lurgan, Mac Mahon's own mansion seat, hideous and horrible spectacles to the beholders." This 
statement is also confirmed, according to Dr. O'Donovan's note, by the Dublin copy of the Annals of Ulster. 
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1547. The Annals of Ulster, at this date, record an incursion made by O'Rourke into Maguire s country, when the 
heads of sixteen leaders of the former party were cut oflf and aflSxed on Maguire's mansion. 

Under the year 1666 mention is made of a Mac William, called Ulick na-gceann ; with this note, " Ulick of the 
heads, so called from the many heads of enemies which he had cut off." 

Under the year 1608. Dr. O'Donovan, in his edition of the Four Masters, gives some notices of the different branches 
and individuals of the Maguire family ;— one, named Cuconnaught More, was killed at the pass of Aughriiu 
[temp. James II.] " He was struck down by a grape-shot, and left dead on the field ; but one of bis followers 
named O'Duman, is said to have cut off his head with his sword, and to have carried it in a bag to the island 
of Devenish, where he interred it in the family tomb of the Maguires." Mr. Bryan Maguire, of Tempo, believed 
that a descendant of this man resided in Dublin in 1811. 

The entire excavation extended to a depth of eleven feet from the sill of the door. 
The accompan3dng diagram is intended to show the relative position of the several remains found 
in this to*7cr. 




SrYz/e '4f^ in. f^^ r/yoot. 
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The circumstances of this skull differ from any discovered during the various explorations now re- 
corded, in the fact of the three upper cervical vertebras reraaiuing in connection with it ; leading to 
the conclusion that the head must have been severed from the trunk before the decomposition of the 
body had pVoceeded far. This circumstance struck all the parties at the time, and has since led to 
the conclusion that the cranium found had been separated from the body in a recent state. Mr, 
Grattan in his notices of the skulls found in Round Towers will discuss this matter ; Mr. Benn, in 
a communication dated Glenravel, 25th September, 1843, thus refers to it : — 

'' From what I saw, I think your theory of the.^e skulls having been taken from other places and 
put under the tower cannot be supported ; I did not see the eonelnsion of the matter, but as I understand, 
these are the facts : — the skull was found close into the wall, two joints of the neck were found at- 
tached ; these neck-bones were turned to the wall ; the skeleton was not found ; remains of the hair 
were found ; the under jaw was found in its place quite entire. If these are the facts, it is plain that 
this was the head of a person who had been decapitated, but whether before or after death could not 
be ascertained. You should examine the neck-bones very closely to see if any marks of a cutting ins- 
trument are to be seen ; it is quite evident that the circumstances under which this skull was found, 
could only be accounted for by supposing a human head to have been placed there, and not a skull 
which had been buried elsewhere previously." 

Mr. Benn seems to allude in his note to the writer's remarks on the peculiar mode of burial ob- 
served at Clones, which were not intended to be produced as a theory on the uses of Rouud Towers. 
In like manner, the extracts given from the Four Masters are not introduced to support a supposition 
that the heads of enemies cut off in war amongst rude tribes were interred in Hound Towers, bat to 
show that decapitation was not uncommon. If an inference can be drawn, it seems to be that, in 
some cases, the heads of great leaders were recovered by their friends, and honoured by a careful 
burial. 
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DETENISH TOWER, COUNTY FERMANAGH. 

'* I've wandered through the wrecks of days departed. 
Far by the desolated shore." — Shelley. 



H E island of Devenish, 

in Lough Erne, about two 
miles below Enniskillenj like 
many other retired spots in 
the country, is rich in eccle- 
siastical remains. Its tower 
was explored bj Mr. Grattan, 
Mr. J. W. Murphy, ami the 
writer, on the 27th of May, 
1844 ; — permission to da so^ 
as well as excavate within 
the ruins of a stone roofed 
chapel in its vicinity, having 
been granted by Paul Dancj 
Esq., through the polite at- 
tention of Lord Enniskillen, 
at the request of the late Mr. 
William Thompson, who has been already mentioned as taking an active part in the examination of 
Drumbo. 

In navigating the narrow strait forming the junction of upper and lower Lough Erne, the cot (so 
the boat in use here is named) passes under Portora hill, at whose base, a short distance from the 
water, are seen the remains of the ancient castle of ** The Maguire." Beyond this point the lake 
becomes wider, and the tower of Devenish, one of the most perfect works of the kind, is discovered, 
standing like a giant in the midst of ruins. The island contains upwards of seventy acres ; and like 
most others in this beautiful lake, rises gradually from the water, in the form of a low hill covered 
with rich herbage, which affords, and as its name denotes — for the term Daimh-inis (now pronounced 
Devenish) signifies Ox-island — seems always to have afforded, pasturage to large herds of cattle.* 




a"In a life of St. Aedan, quoted by XJssher (Primord., 
p. 962), the name of this island is translated Bmis In- 
aula^ and in a life of St Aedus Bovium insula-'^ — ''Deve- 
nish, daimh inis, i.e., the ox-island or hovis insula, as it 
is translated in the life of St. Moidoc. It is situated 
in Lough Erne, near Enniskillen, in the county of Fer- 
managh, Laisrean^ or Molaisse, the patron saint of 



this island, flourished in the 6th century ; having died, 
according to the Annals of the Four Masters, in the year 
563, but according to the Annals of Ulster, in the year 
670. The ruins of an ancient church and of an abbey of 
the 15th century, and a beautiful Round Tower in good 
preservation, are still to be seen on this island." — Dr. 
O'Donovan* 
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Besides the tower and the stone-roofed chapel already mentioned as in ruins, called Saint Mo- 
laissi's house, there are remains here of an abbey, a church, and a monastery. By means of the se- 
veral illustrations given it is proposed to show the position of the ecclesiastical buildings that existed 
on this island. The accompanying drawing, copied from Ledwich, proves that about the year 1792 two 
buildings, now in the last stage of dilapidation, were nearly perfect — the ancient church seen in the fore 




ground, and the stone-roofed chapel. The stone-roofed chapel is most probably the oldest building 
here ; then the tower. The church and monastery adjoined one another, and now present little more 
than a heap of ruins surrounded by an ancient burying-grouud. In 1806 Sir Kichard Colt Hoare 
thus describes the church : — " The eastern window is divided into three narrow compartments, 
with lancet heads, and banded on the inside/' The initial letter of the present paper shows what 
now remains of that building. A writer in the Belfast Magazine, 1825, says — ** part of the east 
window of the church still remains, but in a very dilapidated state. A great part of the walls 
seemed to have but lately fallen, which induced us to inquire of our boatman what had thrown them 
down, when, to our astonishment, we learned that these interesting remains, which had braved the 
effects of time for so many centuries, had been destroyed, in this age of boasted civilisation, for the 
purpose of procuring the stone frames of the windows and other ornamental parts, for the decoration 
of houses in Enniskillen." 

The abbey is the finest ruin on the island, and indicates an advanced state of the arts at the period 
of its erection. 'If a stone built into one of its walls refers to this building, Mathew O'Dubegan 
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erected it in 1449, when Bartholomew O'Flantiigan was Prior. Although this inscribed stone is 
built into the abbey, it may, however, have been removed from the ruins of the old church, and 
placed where it is now seen with a view bo its preservation. The material differs from that used 
in other parts of the building ; but it is right to state that Sir E. C. Hoare describes it as being near 
the east window in 1S06. '* This church/' the same writer observes, " which is the most easterly 
building, was large and beautiful, with a noble carved window over the high altar." It is built of 
a very compact limestone, (perhaps black marble is the proper expressionj) a material not used in any 
other building here. Some parts of it, particularly the transept and square tower by which it is 
surmounted, are still in good preservation. On passing through its fine arch, a visitor is struck by 
the sharpness of the lines of the work, which are so highly polished and so perfect as to seem fresh 
from the workman's chisel. On the northern side a small pointed doorway leads to a winding stair 
communicating with the square tower, in which a bell or bells had been placed ; and the apertures 
still remain in the groined floor of the upper compartment, through which the ropes had passed. 
This fact is interesting in connection with the uses of the Round Towers ; for it seems unlikely that 
the Cloigtheach was a belfry in the usual sense of the term, standing close to this abbey, and at the 
same time that bells were also placed in the latter building. It may, indeed, be said that the buildings 
belonged to distinct religious bodies ; but it seems more probable that the tower, as an ecclesiastical 
building — for that it was such Dr. Petrie in the writer's estimation has proved — was used as a place 
of safe deposit for the church furniture, including the altar bells, rather than as a place in the 
summit of which a bell was suspended. Sir R. 0. Hoare says: — '' The little pointed doorway 
leading up to the tower, deserves notice, from being excellently well fluted in its angles, and finished 
the same way at bottom as at top ; a peculiarity I do not recollect ever to have seen before, and pro- 
ducing a light and elegant efl^eet." 

This island was the scene of a curious interlude mentioned by Sir John Davis, when he, as Attorney- 
General, held the first assizes for Fermanagh in 1607. It was on the occasion of an inquiry respecting 
some property of the Maguire Family. The jury, who sat in the old abbey, ''referred themselves 
to an old parchment roll remaining in the hands of one O'Brislon, a chronicler and principal 
Brehon of that country ; whereupon O'Brislon was sent for, but was so aged and decrepid as he was 
scarce able to repair unto us. When he was come, we demanded of him a sight of the ancient 
roll. The old man, seeming to be much troubled with this demand, made answer that he had such 
a roll in his keeping before the war, but that it was burned, among other of his papers and books, by 
certain English soldiers. "We were told by some that were present that this was not true. There- 
upon my Lord Chancellor did minister an oath unto him, and gave him a very serious charge to in- 
form us truly what was become of that roll. The poor old man, fetching a deep sigh, confessed 
that he knew where the roll was, but that it was dearer to him than his life, and therefore he would 
never deliver it out of his hands, unless my Lord Chancellor would take the like oath that the roll 
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fcUould bo restored to him again. My Lord Chanccllorj smiliDgly, gave him his word and his hand 
that ho should have the roll re-delivered to him if he would suffer us to take a view and a copy 
thereof. And thereupon the old Brehon drew the roll out of his bosom, where he did continually 
bear it about him. It was not very large, but it was written on both sides in fair Irish character." 

In the Fermanagh Inquisition, held 18th September, 1609, some particulars are found respecting 
this island and its ecclesiastical condition. '' The Bishop, say the jurors, receives out of the herenagh 
lands of Devenish, conteyninge in all fewer quarters of the newe measure, of which soe much as lay 
in the iland Devenish (except Rossimartina, conteyninge a fourth part of a tate) is free, and be- 
longed to the corhe, or chiefe herenagh of that place, fewer markes per annum, makinge as before, and 
eight night's cosherie in his visitacion as before, and not else, and three score sroaghans of oate- 
bread and a beofe per annum, or tenne shillings in lie we of the said bread, and a noble per annum 
in liewe of the said beofe, and that there are three herenaghs of the said land." According to the 
same authority, the parish church of Devenish stood on the island : there was both a parson and vicar, 
collative. The tithes were paid in kind — one-fourth to the bishop of Clogher, another fourth to the 
vicar, and the moiety to the parson, who paid one-third of the church repairs and the vicar another 
third. " Having made mention of eight tates of land on the south side of Lough Erne, all of which 
they observe together with the tithes thereof belonge to the late dissolved abbey or house of Chaunons 
of Devenish, the jurors report further that the said abbey, or house of Chanons of Dovenishe, with 
one orchard or moore thereunto belonginge, are scituate and being in the iland of Devenish, and 
that out of the said abbey the said bushopp of Clogher had yerelie a refeccion for a daie, or tenn shil- 
linges in lieve thereof in his visitation, and not else, but not to staie all night ; and they alsoe sale uppon 
their oathes, that the late priorie or house of secular priests of Collidea (Culdees) with an orchard 
thereunto belonginge, is likewise scituate in the said iland of Devenish, and that to the said late priorie 
doe belonge four tates of land of the ould measure, with the tithes thereof, in the byrronie afore- 
said.'"' 

The following notice was pointed out to the writer by Mr. R. MacAdam, in an ancient Icelandic 
work quoted by Johnstone, as probably referring to Devenish. It is found in the Kongs Skuggsio (Spe- 
culum Kegale.) It is here given in the Latin translation which accompanies the original Icelandic : — 

''In fitagno, cujus mentionem antea injecimus, Logherne dicto, insularum est una Misdredan^ vocata, ubi 
sanctorum quidam Diermicius teraplum, ubi pertnaneret, habuit. Idem verum templum, et quod ei adjectum 
est coemeterium, nemini creaturte feeminese fas erat ingredi, a quo et sibi cavere aniinalia, aves et id genus reliqua, 
huraanse rationis expertia poterant ; nee profeeto est, quse audeat ingredi, vel possit, etsi tentet, templum hoc aut 
cfBmeterium seqaioris sexus creatura,*'ti 

t> Bov. R. King's Memoir Introductory to the Early His- chisdodran, (ex variis librariorura conjecturis.) 

fory of the Primacy of Armagh, p. bO. ^i Dr, Reeves says be can find no name resembling 

^ The following various readings of the name of the Inis-Dredan, or Inis-Trodan, or luis-Tredan, or Inis 

i'^land are given: — Inisdredan, Inlsclodran, Inhiskle- G redan, or any likely form of twisting which the name, 

(Iran, Inhiskiadrari, Inhisoladran, Tnhisdradren, Inlios- as given in the Icelandic, might undergo, 
dviran, Inbolsdro, Jnholsclo, Inshodo, Misolodrava, Ni- 
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*• In the lake of which mention has already been made, named Lough Erne, one of the islands is called Misdre- 
dan, (Inisdredan ? j where a saint, a certain Dermot, had a temple in which he abided continually. No female was 
permitted to enter this temple or the cemetery adjoining. Other animals, birds, and such like, devoid of human 
reason, were able instinctively to avoid this place. Nor, indeed, is there any creature of the weaker sex wbic 
dares, or could, if it attempted, enter this temple." 

Dr. Keeves, to whom the writer submitted the above notice, has made the following observations 
on the subject : — 

" There is an island of Loch Erne, the only one I have ever met with whose name at all ap- 
proached in form to Inisdredan (for that evidently is the word intended), called Inis-Inesclaind, 
where was once a cell of which Fergus, commemorated at Nov. 10, was patron saint. But either 
of him or of his island there is no further notice. I have come to the conclusion that Logherne is 
an error, and Locli-Rihh in the Shannon is the true place, and for the following reason : — St. Diar- 
mait, of Jan. 10, is the patron of Inis-Clothrann, in Loch-Ribh, now called Iniscloghran,*" or Quaker 
Island. Colgan has collected all that he could find about him, at Jan. 10, but he has nothing to 
show that this Diarmait had any connection with the Norse legend. — However, in looking over the 
Index Sanctorum in O'Clery^s Calendar of Donegall^ voce Diarmait, I have found the following in- 
sertion, which almost settles the question : — 

* *^ * Diarmit epscop Insi Clothrann [^for Loch Rihh i cCuircne^ acas ni thaghuill bean no Uanobh og 
mna a retleg, Do sharuigh bean etrecech Shaxonach sin goirid o shoin acas teasda go grod, litis 
Diarmada ainm na hinnsi go niomad regies 7 mainistir.'\ 

^' ' Diarmait, bishop of Innis Clothrann. [On Logh Ribh in Cuircne (now Kilkenny West, in West- 
meath), and no woman or female child resorted to his cemetery. An English heretic woman, a short 
time ago, infringed this, and she quickly died. Inis Diarmada is the name of the island, and it has 
several cemeteries and monasteries."] 

The following notices of Devenish are extracted from the Annals of the Four Masters^ edited by 
Dr. O'Donovan, and the Annals of Ulster^ published by Dr. Reeves in connection with the Ulster 
Journal of Archaeology. 

The age of Christ, 563, Saint Molaisi, abbot of Daimhinis, died, on the I2th September. 

The age of Christ, 1259, Hugh O'Conor and Brian O'Neill held a conference at Devenish, in Lough Erne. 

The age of Christ, 1450, Nicholas O'FIanagan, parson o£ Devenish, died at Rome, whither he had gone on a 

pilgrimage. 
The age of Christ, 1462, the prior of Devenish, i.e. Bartholomew, the son of Hugh O'FIanagan, died, on Lough 

« Iniscloghran. — The island of Clothra. Dr. O'Dono- cupier. These churches, to one of which is attached an 

van, Four Masters^ An. 1193, says :— '* This Clothra is said old belfry, called in Irish Clogas, are said to have been 

to have been the sister of the famous Meadhbh or Meave, erected by Saint Dermot in the sixth century ; but some 

Queen of Connaught The island lies in Lough Ree, of them were re-edificed," Many memorials of Meave 

near St. John's, and is now sometimes called by the peo- are still found here." 

pie of the counties of Longford and Hoscommon, dwelling f Saint Diarmait flourished in the early part of the 

in its vicinity, the Seven Church Island, from the ruins sixth century. Anno. 540 ; Colgan's notice of him in 

of seven old churches still to beseen on it; and sometimes Acta Sanctorum is at p. 5L 
Quaker's Island, from Mr. Fairbrother, the present oc- 
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Derg. This was the prior who repaired or r>3-built the great abbey church at Devenish, as appears from an 
inscription on a stone in the wall. 

The age of Christ, 1479, Piarus, the son of Nicholas O'Fianagan, who had been a canon chorister at Clogher, a 
parson and prior of Culdees, a sacristan at Devenish, an ofl&cial on Lough Erne, a charitable, pious, truly 
hospitable, and humane man, died, after having gained the victory over the Devil and the world. 
The year of Christ, 1505, Laurence O'Fianagan, prior of Devenish, died. 

According to the catalogue of Irish saints published by Archbishop Ussher, taken from the ancient 
authorities^ these holy men are divided into three orders, — the first " most holy," the second " very 
holy," the third "holy." The first was confined to contemporaries of Patrick. In the second is 
found the name of Laisrean. " There were three famous saints of this name who generally appear 
in Irish hagiology, with the prefix i/b, in tlie form Molassi'' The one, however, to whom it is at 
present desirable to refer is Molaissi, son of Nadfraich, whose festival is the 12th September. — 
*' He was of the race of Irial, son of Connal Gearnaigh, and seventh in descent from Crunn Badh- 
raighe, son of Eochaidh Cobha, son of Fiacha Araldhe."^ 

Like Columba, and many others of the illustrious men by whom Christianity was extended over 
Ireland and firmly fixed in the minds of the people, Molaissi was a man of high birth, and his name 
is found associated with that of the Abbot of lona. Indeed, according to a statement made, the 
principal cause of that remarkable man leaving his native country after the battle of Cuildremne, 
(which tradition states was caused by a dispute between the saint and King Diarmait,) was the decision 
of Saint Molaissi—" that Columba should spend the rest of his life an exile on a foreign soil, where he 
should attach more persons to Christ than had fallen in the war." This is, however, not the place 
to introduce a biography of the illustrious founder of the religious establishments at Devenish. 
The life of St. Aedan has the following notice of Saint Molaissi ; — 

" Beatissimus Lasreanus ad aquilonalem partem Hibernise exivit, et construxit clarissimum monas- 
terium in Stagno Herne^ nomine Daimh-inis, qui sonat Latino, Bovis insula." And the Life of Saint 
Aedus : — " Regebat plures monachos in insula posita in stagno Evnt^ quam Scoti nominant Daimhinis 
i.e. Bovium insulam."'' 

The death of this saint is entered twice in the Annals of Ulster, first under the year 563 (aer. com. 
664) and again 570. The Four Masters record it at 12th Sept. 1853. Any of these dates carries 
back the history to a very early period, and his name is still found associated with the most ancient 
ruin on the island, which is always mentioned as Saint Molaissi's house. A stone coffin also, now 
exposed in the neighbourhood of the tower, is called his bed : by the superstitious it is believed that 
anyone who can lie within it will be cured of rheumatism and similar complaints. Sir K. C. Hoare 

s Dr. Reeves, Annals of Ulster, p. 28. (Ox-island.) He ruled many monks in an island in 

h Blessed Laserian retired to the North of Ireland and Lough Erne called by the Scots Devenish, that is, " the 

erected a very celebrated monastery in Lough Erno Island of Oxen." 

called Devenish, meaning in Latin "Bovis Insula." — 
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says — ''And tlie vulgar tradition is, that many people have endeavoured to fit their shapes to It, but 
have not succeeded."' i 

In the burying- ground near the abbey the base of a cross remains ; but the other paVts have been 
destroyed before the time of any one now living. There is also, not far from the abbey and towe^-, 
a well dedicated to Saint Nicholas ; but this is nearly filled up. ■* 

Having given the foregoing details, it is proposed, in the remaining portion of this paper, to describe 
the tower, and mention the excavations made within it and at the stone-roofed chapel. 

The tower is still perfect ; for its integrity has been carefully attended to even in the midst of the 
wilful devastation of the other buildings. Sir R. C. Hoare, in 1806, had noticed the possibility of 
injury to the top from the elder- trees that had rooted in the crevices of the roof; and the 
writer already alluded to, in the Belfast Magazine^ had called attention to the same facts. These plants 
were removed, soon after the last mentioned reference, by Mr. O'Beirne, a son of the learned mas- 
ter of Portora school, at some personal risk ; but at a later period, the trees having again shot up, the 
dreaded catastrophe did take place, and a large portion of the conical top and cornice fell to the 
ground. A sufficient sum having been at once subscribed, a perfect restoration, stone by stone almost, 
was made ; and Devenish remains as perfect as at first, the pride of Fermanagh in its unequalled 
beauty ; — unequalled in Ulster at least, for it is superior to any in the province, both as regards the cha- 
racter of its decorations and the style of its architecture. It is said to be eighty-two feet in height and 
forty nine in circumference. The elaborate cornice immediately below the roof, which distinguishes 
this from all similar buildings, is figured by Dr. Petrie, Mrs. Hall, and others, from drawings fur- 
nished by Captain Stothard taken during the Ordnance Survey. It evinces the care and expense lavished 
on the erection ; and the four heads, which surmount the windows next the roof, exhibit an advanced 
knowledge of the sculptor's art. The masonry of the entire building is excellent; and it may be farther 
remarked that the stones employed, though dressed, are not laid in regular courses ; but in such a man- 
ner as best suited the builder's convenience. Thus in some places, one large mass occupies so great a 
space that two or three courses of stonis, of the ordinary size, have been used before the whole was 
brought to a level ; and in soma other instiinaes, wdian a vacanc}'' occurs in a course, the use of a sm-Jl 
stone is obviatel by a block in the next being so drossod as to key into the space below. A similar 
mode of proceeding was afterwards remarked in Drunihine Tower. 

The entrance is by a door, at about nine feet from the ground. The projections remain which had 
supported the floors ; and, besides the four windows usually found near the top of such buildings, there 

\ Besides its patron Saint Molaisi, the other saints meehin, of which one of his family was the ancient 

commemorated there were Osnat, 6th January ; Naile, Coarb, is in possession of a curions relic consisting of a 

27th January; SioUan, 17th May. brass box, in which it is said St. Molaissi's gospel was 

j In a note under the year 1439, Dr. O'Donovan in- preserved. This box exhibits a curious Irish inscription, 

forms us that Mr. Meehin, who still possesses the Ter- containing: the name of the artist and person for whom 

monlands of Ballagh (in the parish of Rossinver. in tha it v/a? mads, 
north of the county Leitrim) now known as Ballagh- 
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are two otliers at different heights ; one of these, which the builder considered should appear as an angu- 
lar headed opening on the exterior, is quadrangular within. Dr. Petrie, in his work on Irish Ecclesiasti- 
cal ArchitecturCji^ directed attention to the fact that " in many of the apertures, which exhibit semi- 
circular and angular heads, these forms are only external, and their internal construction presences the 
quadrangular form, by a lintel more or less recessed, which rests upon the jambs." In illustration, the 
learned author gives wood-cuts of such openings in the towers of Cashel and of Dysert, which exactly 
correspond with those observed at Devenish. This peculiarity seems deserving of more notice 
than it has received from inquirers, as it argues some architectural rule strictly observed, both as 
regards the form of the opening and its position in the building : — for, if the form had been arbi- 
trary, the square-headed would have been chosen; and if position had depended only on con- 
venience for admitting light, it would have been placed a few feet lower on *he building, by which the 
necessity of blocking up a part of a window of very small dimensions, intended to light one of the 
stories into which the interior was divided, would have been obviated. It seems probable, in the 
present instance, that the blocking up of a part of the opening was to exclude from the view of persons 
without some part of a floor or stair that crossed this part of the building ; or we may perhaps go a 
step further and infer that the stair was spiral, and that the architect, calculating from its point of 
commencement, foresaw that it would of necessity cover this part of the window, and be an unseemly 
object from without : still it is difficult to understand why the openings were so spaced as to require 
this provision. The roof of this tower has been constructed with great skill ; its apex is formed of 
one large stone cut into the form of a bell. As much care seems to have been taken in finishing the 
interior of the whole tower as the exterior ; and Archdall does not err in comparing its appearance 
to that of a smooth gun -barrel. 

The excavation made within this building was conducted with the samo care used in those previously 
examined ; but no remains of any kind were found to elucidate the former investigations. It is there- 
fore only needful to note the negative facts, that after the removal of a large quantity of accumulated 
material, a lime floor was discovered on a level with the second off-set of the base ; that after sinking 
somewhat deeper, a second lime floor was uncovered, beyond which the examination was continued 
to the foundation ; no remains of any kind, with the exception of a boar's tusk, being thrown oat. 

During the investigation at the tower, a similar proceeding was going forward at the ruins of 
the stone-roofed chapel already alluded to more than once in this notice of Devenish. In Dr, 
Ledwich's Antiquities, and in the plate published in G-ough's Camden, this building is repre- 
sented as perfect; but its dilapidation had commenced in 1806, when Sir K. C. Hoare only speaks 
of its fragments. " It has," he adds, *' a small round-headed entrance-door towards the west. This 
was certainly the original chapel, and perhaps the habitation of the saint who first sought retire- 
raent in this island. A little to the north of these ruins is a stone coffin on the ground, said to have 
k Transactions 11. I. Academy, vol. xx., p. 411. 
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been the saint's grave." Tn 1824, when the writer first visited the island, important portions of 
Saint Molaifisi's house were still standing ; and in a drawing made at that time by a French gentle- 
man, Mr, Besaucele, teacher of drawing in the Koyal Belfast Academical Institution, the very 
curiously shaped arch that supported the roof is shown. According to the statements then made 
by the boatmen and others, the injury to this interesting structure had been occasioned by persons 
from Enniskillen stripping it of the few large flags which formed the roof. 

Saint Molaissi's house was a very small rectangular building, having an entrance, as already men- 
tioned, in the west end. It had been erected with a view to great durability; and very large blocks of 
stone, carefully shaped so as to fit on one another without any filling up or spawling, had been em- 
ployed : even in forming the arched roof the same ponderous materials had been used. It is further 
to be noticed that proofs still remained of the arch having been turned on a centering of basket work or 
wattles. Mr. Murphy suggested that so heavy an arch could only have been formed by filling up the 
internal space with clay shaped to the requisite curve, and then covered with the basket work and con- 
crete, of which the remains were still observable in the debris thrown out. This, when the work was 
believed to be sufficiently consolidated, he supposed to have been gradually withdrawn. The roof 
stones were coated inside by a kind of tufa, caused by water having percolated through the arch. This 
building stood east by north, and was precisely parallel with the old monastic church. The examination 
of it, though attended with considerable labour and difficulty, was not without result. As, however, this 
interesting monument had sunk under its own weight, after the removal of the large flags which 
formed the exterior of its roof and fitted it to endure, for ages, the ravages of all save the hand of 
man, its interior was nearly filled by the massive stones which formed the arched roof. The ex- 
plorers paused in their labour to admire the industry of those who, in the supposed infancy of the 
builder's art, had constructed this ponderous piece of masonry ; for nothing but the immense thickness 
of the walls could have enabled them, without buttresses, to bear the heavy roof, whose lateral pres- 
sure must have been very great. 

The view of the tower here given shows the stone-roofed chapel as it appeared at the period of the 
writer's first visit; but now its ruins can be traced with difficulty. It is jiot improbable that the form 
of arch represented had been caused by the whole building having sunk and warped on the removal 
of the centering at the time of its construction. The interior arch supported a high pitched stone-roof 
of flags, as already mentioned.^ 

As it would have been a work requiring a considerable time to remove all the great stones which 
now filled the original ground plot of this chapel, it was found necessary to confine the exploration 
to the west ; and only to that part opposite to the entrance, on which side of the building it is sup- 
posed, or stated by some writer, that the stone coffin of Saint Molaissi at one time stood. The 

1 Lewis, who is generally accurate, gives the following — St. Molaissi's house 30 by 18 feet ; abbey church 94 by 
measurements of the buildings on Devenish. The lower 24 feet, with a large aisle northward; — Tower 82feethigh, 
church 76 feet by 21 feet, ^ith a large aisle on the north ; and 49 feet in circumference. — 
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ground on this side having been opened along the wall, some human bones Tvere discovered, and a 
detached skull deposited in the south-eastern corner. The inquiry was pushed further, but no other 
discovery was made. It seemed, however, probable that all the remains found formed part of 
the same body originally. 

The following conjectures, formed at the moment, have been rather strengthened by farther considera- 
tion. There seems little doubt that this remarkable cell or chapel has been always associated with the 
name of one of the ancient Irish saints ; nor is it improbable that after his death it was the sanctuary 
wherein his stone coffin stood : for it is not likely that in an age when his memory was fresh, his body 
would have been laid in the exposed position where this curious relic was now observed." It is more 
probable that in a subsequent age the cell was opened, and the stone coffin discovered and desecrated 
by persons who found it their interest to turn it to profitable account, but who had sufficient reverence 
for the dead, and of superstition, to cause them to inter the remains found within it inside the chapel itself. 
The coffin, removed to the exterior, became the saint's bed, in which he was reputed to have rested during 
his life of strict peuance, and which was held to be most efficacious in the cure of all the disorders man is 
heir to. The lid of this coffin had been, purposely perhaps, removed from it ; but the writer, after dili- 
gent search, had the good fortune to find it placed as a headstone in the cemetery near the abbey. A full 
length figure could still be traced sculptured in very low relief on its surface. It seems therefore not im- 
probable that the remains were truly those of the saint; and on examining the skull it was evident that the 
individual had been partially deformed, perhaps wry-necked : the writer, therefore, concluded that this 
deformity might lead to a circumstantial identification ; and he, in consequence, inquired of those friends 
who had distinguished themselves by their researches into ancient manuscripts, whether any reference was 
found in the lives of Saint Molaissi to his personal appearance. The only response to the inquiry was 
from Mr- Eugene Curry, who some time afterwards, on meeting the writer in Dublin, mentioned that 
in one life of this saint he had met a statement which seemed to him to bear upon tho point in question. 
Mr. Curry at the time repeated the general statement he referred to, and at a future day made a WTitten 
communication, which seems too valuable, coming from so high an authority, to be omitted or abridged. 
It is here given in iimssimis verbis. It will be seen that Mr. Curry does not pretend to consider the 
statement as more than a legend ; bat the legend may have been invented to account for an actual fact. 
With this explanation, the reader must be allowed to draw his own conclusion as to the identity of the 
remains with those of the saint in question ; for it is only an inference from the legend to suppose that 
retarded parturition caused deformity. 

ra Seward, Topographia Ilihemica^ published in 1795, contains the reliques of St. Laserian or Molaise. Saint 

says, speaking of Saint Molaissi in connection with De-, Molaise's house is a Yaulted building of hewn stone ; it 

venish — " And here are his relics contained in a vaulted and the round tower have every appearance of being 

building of hewn stone, calbd St Molaisi's house. Dr. built by the same architects." Dr. Ledwich considers 

Ledwich says — *' The oldest erections here are St. Mo- all similar buildings as erected for the purpose of cou* 

laise's house and a fine round tower. The former taining the reliques of saints. 
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'' 11, Jtbdd- Street, London, 2Srd Se^temler^ 1855. 

*' Dear Siii,~I recollect that some time ago you mentioned to me in Dublin that you had pro- 
cured from Damh-Inis (Devenish Island), a human skull, which you had reason to believe was the 
skull of Saint Molaise, the patron of that island. You remarked to me^ at the same time, that the 
skull had some peculiarity — the precise nature of which I now forget — from which you had inferred 
that the head, when living, must have been awry, or inclined to one side of the neck. With 
the recollection of this curious fact on my mind, I, as soon as time would permit me, on my arrival 
here in April last, looked into an ancient Irish Life, on vellum, of Saint Molaise of Devenish, pre- 
served in the British Museum ; and it gives me much pleasure to send you, shortly, the result of my 
examination, which, if it does not clearly establish the identity of the Saint's skull, will certainly, in 
my mind, go very far to do so. 

" In every case of forcibly procrastinated birth that I have met with in ancieut Irish manu- 
scripts, the subjects retained, for ever after, the mark of the unnatural procedure ; as in the ca^e 
of Conall Cearnaeh, the great Ulster champion ; Fiacha Muilleathan, or Fiacha the broad-patcd. 
King of Munster ; Tuathal Maelgarbh, or Tuathal of the rugged pate, monarch of Erin, &c. &c. 
And although the Life of Saint Molaise does not record any deformity of his person as the result of 
the forcible delay of his birth, yet there can be no reasonable doubt that his head was marked hj 
some peculiarity; to account for which, perhaps, this legend of the manner of his birth was made up. 

" * It condairc mathair Molaise aisling isin oidche .|. secht n~ubhla cumra d'fhagliail di ; 7 in t-uhhal 
dJighinach do ghahh ina Idimh dihh nir tacmaic a glac 6 re remlied, Indarle nir diUe in t-or ina i t^ 
uhhall. Ifmiaidh da fir in aisling sin. Tuicimsi sin amh^ bar in fear, ocas hera-sa gein amhra^ ecus 
cinnfidh ar a chomh-dine, 

'' * Cidh tra acht tainic aimsir asaidhe matJiar Molaise j ecus ro gahsat idhna hi. A dubairt an drai 
fria : Dafuirge do ghein gan a hreith no go turgaha grian amdrach^ hid airderc ocus hid ordan mor 
mirhuilech, firkn^fir-uasal; ocus hid gein sochair slanaightJn iarthair in domhain in degh-gJieinhrethj 
a h'hean. 

'' ^ Dofuiridli in fir-dliia in gein a m-lroinn Monoa gur tuisim i n-Airiicd Bliairr/or an leic cldoich 
iar n-eirge greine arnahharach ; ocus tucad chum espuic Eochaidh gur haisfedh, ocus gur hennaiged : 
ocus is esin tuc eet gradha fair iartaiinJ 

" ' Molaise's mother saw a vision in the night — viz., that she found seven sweet apples ; and the last 
apple of them which she took in her hand, her hand could not encompass it because of its bulk ; and 
it appeared unto her that gold was not more beautiful than the apple. She told her vision to her 
husband. I understand it, said the husband, and you will bring forth an illustrious being who will 
excel all his contemporaries. In the meantime, the time of Molaise's mother's travail came, and a druid 
[wise man] said to her: — If you can delay the birth of your child till after the sun has risen to- 
morrow, he shall be an illustrious, dignified, miraculous, truly rlghteou!^, and truly noble man ■ an^l 
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that precious being which thou wilt bring forth, woman, will be a being of profit and salvation to 
the western world. The true God detained the infant in Monoa's womb until she brought him forth 
at Airiud Bhairr, upon the flag-stone, after sunrise on the morrow. And he was brought unto Bishop 
Eochaidh, who baptised and blessed him ; and it was he that conferred first orders upon him after- 
wards.' 

" Should this short extract be found in any way useful to you in your honest and valuable anti- 
quarian researches, it will indeed be the cause of much satisfaction to, dear Sir, yours very faithfully, 

'^ Edmund Getty, Esq." . *' Eugene Curry. 

The opinion of Ledwich, that stone -roofed chapels were erected to receive the relics of certain 
holy men, is open to objection ; for these buildings may, with equal plausibility, be considered as the 
original churches erected contemporaneously with the towers. At the same time, it is highly pro- 
bable that the relics of such persons were deposited in them or in the towers, at the time of their 
erection, or at a subsequent period, and that this was the case with respect to St Molaissi at Devenish, 

Another question, however, arises out of the facts observed during the explorations made at this 
famous seat of our early Christianity, more closely connected with an inquiry into the uses of the 
Irish Kound Towers. 

There are few candid investigators, whatever may be the views with which they commence, who 
do not feel compelled to admit that the most reasonable conjecture on the subject is the one so ably 
supported by Dr. Pctrie in his celebrated essay. The writer, however, cannot join the learned 
author and his admirers (many of them very injudicious friends,) in altogether ignoring the conjectures 
of such persons as the gentlemen who compose the South Munster Antiquarian Society ; for it is one of 
the cases in which botli views may be correct. Indeed it is difficult to imagine any more natural course 
than for an enthusiastic people to deposit in such buildings the recent bodies or the remains of those 
whom they highly venerated during life, and whose good works had become associated with the place. 
That this may have actually occurred, the human remains found in the towers give some reason for 
believing, without, at the same time, adopting the extreme view of what is called the *' sepulchral 
origin " theory ; for it is a very different thing to view the towers as sepulchres, and to consider them as 
ecclesiastical buildings appropriated, as a secondary object, to the reception of the bodies of those 
venerated in connection with the religious foundations of the locality. Indeed this very system exists 
to the present day in the old churches of these islands and causes no surprise ; it is therefore quite 
compatible with all Br. Petrie's views that this might have been the case with the ecclesiastical 
buildings of the ancient Irish : so that his theory is weakened — not, certainly, strengthened — by the 
sensitiveness of his supporters in this matter, and by the unsatisfactory manner in which he himself 
endeavours to account for the human remains from time to time discovered. 

In the case of Devenish, the absence of human remains in the tower, so far from shaking the 
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writer's opinion that, in many instances, these buildings were places of deposit for the remains of the 
honoured dead, confirmed this view ; for he believes that if the stone- roofed chapel had not presented 
what appeared a still more fitting place, the sarcophagus of the founder would have been deposited 
in the tower : thus the exception, in some measure, proves the rule. 

There is another question respecting the towers that may be usefully discussed here — the object 
of the lime floors mentioned by most of those who have taken part in the explorations of those 
buildings. Were they or were they not connected with the sepulchral use? — Some time before examin- 
ing Devenish, the writer had doubts as to the intention of these floors, and was inclined rather to 
consider them as a finish made by workmen, than as having any connection with the remains found 
under them. It seems probable that as the building proceeded, the workmen filled in with clay the 
interior, and at each offset levelled it off; and having smoothed the surface with care, gave it a 
covering of dry lime rubbish so as to produce the appearance observed ; and that this was done as 
high as the intended base extended. In those cases where a body, or the remains of one, was intended 
to be deposited, the floor was afterwards made ; but in any case the floor seems to have been formed. 
Of this an unmistakeable instance was found at Devenish ; where, though no remains had been 
deposited, the floors were formed in an equally careful manner as in other towers where interments 
had taken place. 

Saint Molaissi's death is generally assumed to have been subsequent to the erection of the tower and 
of what is named his *' house ;" and we may suppose that, if any one before his time had been connected 
with Devenish, the remains of such earlier saint might have been found in the tower ; but we do not 
meet with any name, except his, associated with the ruins here. If a building such as the " house'* 
had not existed, it is the writer's opinion that the saint's remains would have been discovered in the 
tower ; and he was so much impressed with this belief that it led to a more diligent investigation 
in the ruins of" St. Molaissi's house'* than would otherwise have been made. 

It is further to be observed — for where the investigation of truth, not the establishment of a 
theory, is the object in view, every fact requires to be fully set forth — that, with the exception of 
Trummery tower, this is the only instance in which the remains seem to have been deposited with the 
amount of care that seems likely to have been bestowed on the bodies of persons held in high esteem by 
their fellow-men ; although in the other cases mentioned, the bones deposited in the towers were, in 
the writer's estimation, not the result of accident but of design. It is not now to be anticipated that 
these difficulties are ever likely to receive a satisfactory explanation. 

The learned Muratori, in the first volume of the Aneedota, when commenting on a poem of St. 
Paulinus, who died at the commencement of the fifth century, and on the following passage therein — 

" Tegit una latentem 
Cellula de multis, quae per latera undique magnis 
Adpositse tectis prfebent secura sepultis 
Hospitia''— 
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introduces a dissertation on early Christian sepulture, in which he shows that, from a very early 
period indeed, the bodies of holy men were deposited in churches ; and that a Christian temple could 
not be consecrated unless it contained the body of a martyr or other relics. This sentiment is also 
expressed by Paulinus in a line in the same poem — 

" QuoB cineres reveranda tegunt altaria sacros." 
It is not in place here to give the various authorities quoted by Muratori ; but there is one part 
of the dissertation that applies to the relics found in Saint Molaissi's house — Cellulce this author 
translates by the Italian word Capelley and he considers the Latin Cubioula as of equivalent signifi- 
cation. '' Kadem Cubicula," he adds, *' quoque o/h/Vxo/ appeliabantur a Grraecis," It is not men- 
tioned at what time the stone-roofed chapel at Devenish acquired the name '' house ;" but if this 
appellation has come down from early times, it does not seem improbable that the idea was acquired 
from these oHkxoty which were tombs. Conjecture may, perhaps, proceed a step further, and in- 
stead of considering buildings, so much out of proportion with the towers near which they are found, 
as the original churches, may look on them as cells or chapels attached to large churches, perhaps of 
timber, which have now altogether disappeared. *' Lateribus autem Basilicae celluloe istae, seu Cubi- 
cula, insita erant, eodemque, proculdubio, ordine, quo preesentium temporum Capellae dispositse conspi- 
ciuntur.'' " These cells or resting-places were joined to the Basilicks, doubtless by the same rule as 
is observed in placing the small chapels of the present period." Such is the view taken by Muratori. 
It is proper nevertheless, to keep in view the statements of Dr. Petrie's in his Sub-section iv., entitled 
*' Houses." 



